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A  BUDDHIST  STONE  SCULPTURE 

From  T'ien-lung  Shan,  Shansi 
8th  century  A.D. 

A  very  important  addition  was  made  last  year  to  the  Museum's 
Chinese  collection  through  the  generosity  of  the  Reuben  Wells 
Leonard  Estate.  It  is  a  standing  figure  of  a  Bodhisattva  from  one  of 
the  most  famous  Buddhist  cave-temple  groups  in  China,  known  as 
the  T'ien-lung  Shan  (Heavenly  Dragon  Hill)  Caves.  These  caves, 
with  their  sculptures,  were  cut  out  of  the  living  rock  of  a  light-grey 
sandstone  cliff  on  a  mountain  some  ten  miles  southwest  of  T'ai-yiian 
in  Central  Shansi  province.  The  Museum's  sculpture  is  illustrated  in 
Figure  1. 

The  gazetteer  of  T'ai-yiian  states  that  there  were  twenty-four  caves 
excavated,  the  earliest  having  been  begun  in  a.d.  560.  The  first  three 
caves  can  be  dated  in  the  Northern  Ch'i  Dynasty  (a.d.  550-577);  a 
large  one,  cave  8,  is  of  the  Sui  Period  (581-618),  and  the  remainder 
are  of  T'ang  (618-906).  The  latest  of  these  was  finished  after  T'ang, 
in  950.  The  T'ang  caves  were  carved  by  sculptors  who  must  have  had 
contact  at  some  time  with  Greek,  or  rather  Hellenistic  work,  as  it 
was  then  known  in  Gandhara  (N.W.  India  and  Afghanistan)  and 
Central  Asia.  A  fresh  wave  of  this  influence  appears  to  have  come 
over  the  trade  routes  from  the  West  in  the  early  8th  century,  inspiring 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  art  known  in  the  world. 

The  T'ien-lung  Shan  Cave-Temple  group,  founded  doubtless 
under  the  imperial  patronage  of  the  Northern  Ch'i  rulers,  enjoyed 
its  most  prosperous  period  in  the  8th  century,  the  era  known  as  "The 
Golden  Age"  of  China.  Art  and  Literature  flourished,  and  the  material 
refinements  of  life  at  court  were  such  as  the  world  has  seldom  seen. 
Buddhism  was  at  its  height,  and  the  art  devoted  to  its  service  then 
is  recognized  as  some  of  the  most  highly  inspired  ever  created.  Among 
these  works  are  the  sculptures  of  T'ien-lung  Shan. 

But  except  for  a  brief  renaissance  under  the  Ming,  when  a  wooden 
temple  was  built,  and  three  or  four  caves  some  distance  from  the 
others  were  excavated,  the  region  became  practically  deserted,  and 
the  caves  forgotten.  Many  were  ruined  by  wind  and  rain.  It  was  not 
until  the  20th  century  that  they  were  "rediscovered"  and  published 
( 1921 )  and  so  their  beauties  became  known.  With  no  one  to  care  for 
or  guard  them  it  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  vandals  should  come 
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and  hack  many  of  the  finest  sculptures  off  the  walls.  Some  of  the  most 
beautiful  were  still  there  when  Dr.  Siren  visited  the  caves  about 
1924,  but  since  then  there  has  been  little  left  in  situ.  The  numbers  of 
figures  in  these  caves  were  never  many  compared  with  the  hundreds  at 
Yiin-kang  and  Lung-men,  because  here  the  walls  were  not  covered 
with  niches  containing  figures.  On  the  contrary,  each  cave,  or  "cell" 
contained  but  three  Buddha  groups,  one  against,  or  carved  out  of, 
each  of  the  three  available  walls,  and  each  group  consisted  of  only 
one  Buddha  with  four  to  six  attendants.  The  total  number,  therefore, 
was  quite  limited.  Add  to  this  the  statues  badly  injured  in  the  effort 
to  remove  them  from  the  walls  in  haste,  and  it  is  apparent  why  the 
larger  sculptures  usually  lost  their  heads  and  arms. 

It  is  to  the  T'ang  Dynasty  that  our  statue  belongs.  Although  small, 
it  is  worthy  in  quality  to  stand  with  the  great.  It  is  known  to  have 
come  from  cave  18,  one  of  the  gems  of  all  the  caves,  where  it  was 
photographed  in  situ  in  1928.  The  picture  shows  it  as  an  attendant 
Bodhisattva  standing  between  the  main  Buddha  of  a  Buddha  group 
and  the  statue  of  a  larger  Bodhisattva  seated  on  a  lotus  throne  at  his 
right.  Its  history  from  then  on  is  not  known  to  us  until  it  appeared 
in  the  Yamanaka  sale  of  alien  property  in  New  York  in  1943,  when 
it  passed  into  a  private  collection. 

Our  statue  is  in  very  high  relief,  which  is  probably  why  it  was 
cut  from  the  wall  without  more  damage  than  the  loss  of  the  legs 
below  the  knees.  At  some  time  the  head  was  broken  from  the  body, 
but  with  such  a  clean  break  that  when  it  was  put  back  in  place  hardly 
a  crack  was  apparent.  A  high  knot  of  hair  on  top  of  the  head  is  no 
longer  there,  but  its  absence  is  hardly  noticed.  The  essential  beauty 
of  the  figure  still  grips  one.  The  slender  body,  with  its  slight  swing 
to  the  right  and  the  left  hip  raised,  is  nude  to  the  waist.  The  lower 
part  of  the  figure  is  draped  with  a  soft  clinging  garment  like  an 
Indian  dhoti,  with  the  upper  edge  rolled  and  a  ribbon  around  the 
hips  tied  with  a  bow  in  front.  In  the  hair  over  the  forehead,  and  at 
each  side  of  the  head  behind  and  above  the  long  ears,  is  a  floral 
ornament,  and  from  those  at  the  sides  fall  narrow  ribbon-like  scarves. 
The  left  arm  is  bent  to  hold  the  one  scarf  at  the  shoulder,  while  the 
long  end  falls  from  the  bent  elbow  down  the  side.  It  is  not  clear 
what  is  the  origin  of  the  thin  scarf  flowing  in  a  long  loop  from  the 
left  hip,  in  a  deep  curve  across  the  knees,  to  be  caught  up  by  the 
right  hand,  but  the  beauty  of  the  simple  unbroken  flow  of  line  created 
by  these  scarves  is  inescapable.  A  handsome  necklace  on  the  chest, 
consisting  of  an  arrangement  of  spiral  forms  from  which  hangs  a 
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pendant,  and  a  plain  double-ring  bracelet  on  each  wrist  complete  the 
adornment.  There  are  remains  of  a  very  fine,  thin  white  plaster  coat- 
ing on  parts  of  the  sculpture,  and  traces  of  a  soft  dusky  pink  pigment 
can  be  seen  in  crevices  around  the  necklace  and  in  other  places,  bear- 
ing witness  that  the  sculpture  was  once  painted. 

The  soft  melting  quality  of  the  nude  torso,  the  draperies  clinging 
as  if  wet,  the  flowing  lines  of  the  scarves  and  gathers  in  the  drapery, 
all  breathe  something  of  the  distant  Hellenistic;  yet  they  are  not 
Greek.  There  is  nothing  here  of  the  glorification  of  the  human  body 
in  an  attempt  to  express  the  god-like  in  terms  of  superman.  This  being 
is  in  human  form,  it  is  true,  but  the  modelling  is  not  realistic.  Indeed, 
it  is  almost  abstract,  with  a  simplification  that  reduces  the  form  to  a 
sort  of  essence  of  the  spiritual  beauty  of  a  very  young  and  un- 
developed human  body.  The  dreamy  face,  with  its  lowered  eyelids 
and  smooth  curve  of  cheek,  carries  out  the  impression  of  far-away- 
ness. The  statue  is  almost  a  disembodied  spirit. 

H.  E.  FERNALD 


BRONZE  STATUETTE  OF  A  COMIC  ACTOR 

The  Greek  and  Roman  Department  has  recently  acquired  from  a 
dealer  a  very  interesting  and  unusual  bronze  statuette  (height  9  cm. 
or  3M  in.)  representing  an  actor  of  Old  Attic  Comedy  (Fig.  2).  Its 
provenance  is  unknown.  The  statuette  dates  probably  from  the  first 
half  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  as  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
identical  in  dimensions  and  (with  the  exception  of  one  detail)  in 
form  with  a  bronze  statuette  found  in  one  of  the  houses  excavated  at 
Olynthus  (near  modern  Saloniki)  which  was  destroyed  by  Philip 
of  Macedon  in  348  b.c.  (D.  M.  Robinson,  Excavations  at  Ohjnthus, 
X,  pp.  1-6,  pi.  1). 

The  figure  wears  the  typical  costume  of  the  comic  actor,  as  it  is 
seen  on  South  Italian  vases  representing  scenes  from  Greek  comedies: 
the  tightly-wrapped  legs,  the  padded  stomach  and  posterior,  the 
phallus,  the  tunic  passing  over  only  one  shoulder  (the  exomis), 
and  the  grotesque  wide-mouthed  mask.  The  Olynthus  figure  wears  in 
addition  a  peaked  Phrygian  cap,  and  carries  in  its  outstretched  hands 
two  covered  pans;  probably  it  represents  a  kitchen-slave  carrying 
food.  Since  it  is  clear  from  the  rivets  in  the  hands  that  our  figure 
carried  a  similar  burden  it  has  been  so  restored;  both  feet  and  the 
lower  left  leg  are  missing.  A  third  statuette  exactly  like  ours,  except 
that  its  legs  are  both  preserved,  was  in  the  Antiquarium  at  Berlin 
before  the  last  war  (Neugebauer,  "Berliner  Museen,  Berichte  aus 
den  preuss.  Kunstsammlungen,"  Beihlatt  zum  Jahrbuch  der  preuss. 
Kunstsammlungen,  57  (1936),  pp.  29f.,  fig.  6). 

The  figure  is  to  be  used  as  the  feature  piece  of  a  case  to  illustrate 
the  ancient  theatre;  this  exhibit  will  include  photographs  of  Greek 
and  Roman  theatres,  a  small  model  of  a  Roman  theatre,  and  a 
fragment  of  a  marble  relief  representing  a  comic  mask. 

J.  W.  GRAHAM 


SCULPTURE  FROM  THE  TOMB  OF  METJETJY,  PYRAMID  AGE 

Two  fine  examples  of  Egyptian  relief  sculpture  were  recently  pur- 
chased for  the  Museum  by  the  Estate  of  Reuben  Wells  Leonard.  One 
of  them  (Fig.  3)  certainly  belonged  to  the  tomb  of  Metjetjy,  a  high 
official  under  King  Unas,  and  the  other  (Fig.  4)  probably  came  from 
the  same  tomb.  Unas,  the  last  king  of  the  Fifth  Dynasty,  died  about 
2420  B.C.  Metjetjy  may  have  survived  into  the  Sixth  Dynasty  although 
it  seems  probable  that  his  tomb  was  decorated  before  the  end  of  the 
Fifth.  In  any  case  the  date  of  our  two  sculptures  is  the  second  half 
of  the  twenty-fifth  century  before  Christ  and  little  more  than  two 
hundred  years  after  the  construction  of  the  great  pyramid  of  King 
Cheops.  This  was  a  time  when  the  brilliant  civilization  of  the  Pyramid 
Age  was  beginning  to  show  signs  of  disintegration,  but  the  relief 
sculpture  in  the  tombs  of  the  nobility  had  not  yet  declined  in  vigour 
and  in  beauty  of  design.  Our  two  pieces  and  other  known  works 
bearing  his  name  prove  that  Metjetjy  was  able  to  employ  for  his 
tomb  the  best  talent  available  to  his  contemporaries. 

Metjetjy's  tomb,  or  what  little  remains  of  it,  is  undoubtedly 
situated  at  Saqqara,  the  royal  cemetery  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Dynasties,  where  the  kings  were  buried  and  worshipped  in  their 
pyramids,  surrounded  by  the  great  tombs  of  their  nobility.  Although 
it  is  probably  near  the  pyramid  of  Unas,  the  exact  location  of  this 
tomb  is  not  known  except,  of  course,  to  a  few,  nor  is  it  known  when 
it  was  violated.  Many  pieces  of  sculpture  from  it  have  appeared  on 
the  antiquities  market  during  the  last  ten  years.  The  larger  and 
historically  more  important  of  the  Museum's  pieces  bears  Metjetjy's 
name  and  titles,  which  are  sufficiently  distinctive  to  allow  no  doubt 
that  wherever  they  occur  they  refer  to  a  single  individual.  The  smaller 
piece,  which  is  perhaps  more  appealing  to  the  average  museum  visitor 
on  account  of  its  informality  and  homely  subject-matter,  bears  no 
identifying  inscription.  The  two  sculptures  were  purchased  together 
and  are  said  to  have  come  from  the  same  tomb.  There  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  this  attribution  is  correct. 

Regardless  of  the  striking  differences  between  the  two  pieces  they 
are  both  typical  of  the  tombs  of  the  nobility  in  Metjetjy's  day,  and  the 
same  kind  of  contrast  is  manifest  in  the  decoration  of  each  individual 
tomb.  An  explanation  of  this  contrast  might  be  sought  in  the  Egyptian 
attitude  towards  life,  death,  and  time.  It  would  be  futile  to  delve  into 
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such  problems  here,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  solve  them  rationally, 
and  only  a  brief  attempt  to  reconcile  the  two  kinds  of  sculpture  will 
be  given  at  the  end  of  this  paper.  Ancient  Egyptian  civilization  is  so 
foreign  to  the  modern  civilized  world  that  its  values  cannot  be  briefly 
described  in  familiar  terms.  The  hieroglyphic  writing,  which  appears 
on  both  our  pieces,  employs  signs  consisting  of  miniature  pictures, 
often  exquisitely  drawn  in  detail.  This  writing  is  a  system  of  about 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  signs,  a  system  which  is  mainly  phonetic  and 
which  can  be  learned  in  the  same  manner  as  any  modern  language, 
although  it  requires  much  more  time  and  effort  than  most.  The 
sculptured  scenes,  on  the  other  hand,  represent  experiences  without 
language,  and  convey  an  immediate  meaning  to  everyone  who  sees 
them.  But  pictures  consist  of  symbols  too,  infinitely  more  numerous 
than  the  sign-symbols  forming  the  units  out  of  which  all  written 
symbols  are  constructed,  and  the  methods  by  which  the  Egyptian 
artists  built  up  their  scenes  out  of  basic  symbols  is  almost  as  strange 
to  the  average  person  today  as  are  the  vocabulary  and  syntax  of  the 
Egyptian  language.  Our  own  methods  of  communicating  visual 
experiences  by  means  of  drawing  or  painting  on  a  flat  surface  have 
scarcely  changed  since  the  Greeks  invented  perspective.  Like  all 
people  who  are  uninfluenced  by  the  Greek  tradition  that  Western 
civilization  has  inherited,  the  Egyptian  artist  drew  without  regard 
to  the  location  of  the  observer  in  space  and  time,  describing  things 
as  he  knew  them  to  be,  not  as  his  eyes  revealed  them  at  a  single 
instant.  But  it  is  still  more  difficult  for  us  to  understand  the  Egyptian 
pictures  than  to  understand  those  of  primitive  peoples,  since  after 
long  centuries  of  relatively  undisturbed  national  life  Egyptian  art 
became  highly  developed  along  very  different  lines  from  ours.  In  its 
graphic  traditions  it  was  closely  tied  to  hieroglyphic  writing,  and 
became  formalized  into  a  system  which  resembles  this  writing  in 
spatial  arrangement  and  in  descriptive  power.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  Egyptian  writing  assumes  its  frequent  decorative  role,  the 
hieroglyphs  retain  their  primitive  pictorial  forms,  though  refined  and 
elaborated,  and  therefore  they  resemble,  individually,  particular 
figures  and  objects  shown  in  the  scenes.  As  a  system  the  pictorial  art 
of  the  Egyptians  is  analogous  not  only  to  writing  but  also  to  music, 
resembling  the  latter  on  account  of  its  rhythm,  pattern  of  movement, 
and  sensuous  line,  which  still  have  the  power  to  evoke  deep  pleasure. 
With  all  its  formality,  however,  the  crowning  marvel  of  Egyptian 
painting  and  relief  sculpture  of  the  Pyramid  Age  is  the  lucid  manner 
in  which  they  describe  daily  events  and  basic  ideas,  when  once  their 
methods  are  understood. 
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Because  of  the  difficulties  as  well  as  the  immediate  reward,  the 
visitor  who  wishes  to  understand  Egyptian  pictorial  art  is  urged  to 
look  farther.  There  is  more  to  be  seen  in  our  own  galleries,  and  books 
containing  excellent  photographic  collections  devoted  to  it  are  ac- 
cessible close  at  hand.  These  two  relief  sculptures  offer  an  ideal 
beginning  for  such  a  study,  and  are  also  of  great  interest  to  the 
specialist. 

The  larger  of  the  two  (Fig.  3)  demands  more  careful  attention. 
It  represents  the  owner  of  the  tomb  with  his  son,  and  bears  an  in- 
scription which  sets  forth  the  virtuous  conduct  and  enviable  reputa- 
tion of  this  important  personage.  The  carving  was  done  on  a  block 
of  fine  limestone  32/2  inches  high  and  26/2  inches  wide,  and  originally 
formed  part  of  the  decorative  scheme  of  a  masonry  wall.  The  back- 
ground areas  of  the  carefully  dressed  surface  were  not  cut  away,  so 
that  the  figures  and  hieroglyphs  seem  to  be  sunk  into  the  stone. 
"Sunk"  relief,  which  from  the  Fourth  Dynasty  on  was  sometimes  used 
by  the  Egyptians  in  place  of  ordinary  relief,  was  becoming  increas- 
ingly common  at  this  time.  It  has  the  effect  of  strengthening  the  out- 
lines, and  although  it  could  be  substituted  for  the  sake  of  economy 
it  was  commonly  employed,  as  in  this  case,  to  emphasize  important 
parts  of  the  decoration.  The  internal  surfaces  of  the  large  figures  are 
delicately  carved  in  relief  to  indicate  form  and  detail,  and  the  bottoms 
of  the  beautifully  drawn  hieroglyphs  are  filled  with  incised  detail. 
Much  of  the  original  bright  polychrome  has  survived  on  the  two 
figures,  and  enough  pigment  remains  in  the  hieroglyphs  to  show 
that  they  were  uniformly  coloured  green.  The  block  has  been 
repaired  from  three  pieces.  There  is  no  restoration  and  the  surface 
is  in  excellent  condition. 

The  large  figure  of  Metjetjy  is  treated  in  an  impersonal  manner 
to  symbolize  the  continuation  of  existence  after  death.  The  stiff  and 
inarticulate  pose  is  intended  to  represent  him  in  eternity,  without 
regard  to  the  action  of  a  particular  moment,  to  his  appearance  at  a 
particular  period  of  his  life,  or  to  a  single  instantaneous  point  of  view. 
The  apparent  stride  with  left  foot  forward  is  merely  a  conventional 
arrangement  to  show  the  essentials  of  the  figure.  While  the  limbs  are 
drawn  from  a  point  of  view  more  or  less  consistent  with  the  profile 
face,  the  eye  and  shoulders  are  drawn  as  if  seen  from  the  front.  Such 
discrepancies  were  dictated  by  the  desire  to  draw  each  part  in  its 
most  revealing  aspect,  and  were  sanctioned  by  tradition.  The  head, 
although  not  a  portrait,  is  beautifully  carved  and  represents  Met- 
jetjy's  idealized  personality,  whereas  the  rest  of  the  figure  is  scarcely 
more  than  a  statement  that  he  is  a  man  of  rank.  He  wears  a  short 
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Inscriptions  on  Larger  Metjetjy  Relief 

square-cut  beard  and  a  long  ringleted  wig  falling  straight  to  the 
shoulders  behind  and  trimmed  diagonally  to  just  below  the  ear. 
Around  his  neck  is  hung  the  broad  collar,  consisting  of  seven  rows 
of  beads,  and  each  wrist  is  adorned  with  a  link  bracelet;  both  collar 
and  bracelets  were  probably  made  of  gold  and  semi-precious  stones 
when  worn  by  Metjetjy  in  actual  life.  The  linen  skirt  has  fine 
horizontal  pleating,  with  spaced  secondary  pleating  at  right-angles. 
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It  was  wrapped  around  the  body  to  overlap  in  front  in  a  stiff  tri- 
angular fold.  This  triangular  style  of  skirt  is  more  clearly  explained 
by  statues,  where  the  triangle  is  seen  to  be  in  a  frontal  plane.  Two  of 
the  wooden  statues  of  Metjetjy  have  skirts  of  the  triangular  type,  but 
longer.  The  short  triangular  skirt,  which  is  common  on  relief 
sculpture,  appears  more  rarely  on  sculpture  in  the  round.1  The  tail- 
like pendant  hanging  between  the  knees  does  not  properly  belong  to 
this  costume,  and  is  probably  an  artist's  error,  since  a  similar  tail 
hangs  below  the  skirt  in  pictures  of  officials  who  wear  the  priestly 
panther-skin.  In  his  right  hand  he  carries  the  sekhem-wa.ndy  the  usual 
symbol  of  official  authority,  and  with  his  left  hand  he  grasps  a  tall 
staff.  The  elegance  of  the  whole  figure  is  enhanced  by  the  slender 
well-groomed  hands,  with  their  abnormally  long  thumbs,  an  artist's 
mannerism  which  was  becoming  common  at  this  period.  The  small 
figure  of  the  son,  naked  except  for  a  broad  collar  similar  to  his 
father's,  grasps  the  same  staff.  In  this  action  and  in  his  relative  size 
and  position  the  relation  between  father  and  son  is  symbolized. 

The  hieroglyphs  in  this  piece  (see  line-drawing  opposite)  are  to 
be  read  in  the  normal  direction,  i.e.  from  right  to  left  and  from  top 
to  bottom.  Sometimes,  for  special  reasons  of  symmetry  or  architectural 
space-planning,  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  were  written,  like  English, 
from  left  to  right,  but  the  visitor  need  never  be  in  doubt  since  each 
sign  always  faces  towards  the  beginning  of  the  inscription.  It  may, 
however,  be  more  difficult  to  see  the  division  between  the  horizontal 
inscription  along  the  upper  edge  on  the  left  and  the  long  vertical 
inscription  in  four  columns  extending  down  the  whole  block  on  the 
right. 

Above  the  large  figure  is  written  Metjetjy 's  name,  preceded  by 
two  well-known  titles.  The  first  of  these  titles,  "King's  Nobleman,"  is 
vague  and  insignificant.  The  second,  which  became  increasingly  well 
known  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Pyramid  Age,  was  an  important 
one,  although  its  meaning  is  not  yet  clear.  Uncertainly  translated 
"Head  of  the  Office  of  Crown  Tenantry,"  it  may  refer  to  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  lands  providing  endowment  for  the  royal  necropolis.2  This 
horizontal  inscription  has  lost  at  least  one  line  at  the  top,  and  it  must 
have  been  completed  with  other  titles,3  or  with  an  epithet,  or  both. 

The  finished  hieroglyphs  contained  between  the  staff  and  the  two 
figures  refer  to  the  smaller  figure,  and  read  "The  son  whom  he  loves 
Ptah-sabu"  (perhaps  more  correctly  Sab-wi-Ptah ) .  Below  this  name 
are  four  roughly  incised  hieroglyphs,  little  more  than  surface  scratches 
and  invisible  on  the  photograph.  They  spell  the  name  Ihy.  Although 
this  name  was  well  known  in  the  Pyramid  Age,  we  doubted  at  first 
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whether  the  oddly  scribbled  characters  could  have  any  connection 
with  Metjetjy  or  his  family,  or  indeed  whether  they  were  ancient. 
But  the  William  Rockhill  Nelson  Gallery  of  Art  in  Kansas  City 
recently  acquired  two  relief  sculptures  from  the  tomb  of  Metjetjy4 
and  one  of  them  contains  a  small  figure  called  simply  "The  son  whom 
he  loves  Ihy."  This  greatly  increases  the  probability  that  our  graffito 
refers  to  a  son  of  Metjetjy.  The  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
written,  however,  are  still  a  complete  mystery.  Among  the  in- 
numerable published  inscriptions  of  the  Pyramid  Age  there  have  been 
noted  a  few  cases  of  names  being  added  after  the  completion  of  the 
planned  mural  composition.  Thus,  in  the  tomb  of  a  grand-daughter 
of  Cheops  two  figures  of  children,  together  with  their  names  and 
titles,  were  painted  in  later  close  to  figures  in  relief  representing  the 
owner  of  the  tomb;  the  evidence  suggests  that  these  small  figures 
were  grandchildren  or  great-grandchildren  added,  perhaps,  to 
establish  some  claim  to  inheritance.5  In  the  tomb  of  Mereruka,  a  near 
contemporary  of  Metjetjy,  a  second  son  together  with  his  name  and 
titles  was  added  to  the  decoration  in  several  places,  presumably  to 
honour  a  late  addition  to  the  owner's  family,  perhaps  by  a  second 
wife.6  In  the  decoration  of  the  funerary  temple  of  Pepy  II  names  of 
favourite  officials  were  added  to  already-existing  figures  of  offering- 
bearers.7  Were  the  scratched  hieroglyphs  on  our  piece  the  childish 
work  of  a  jealous  brother  who  resented  the  special  prominence  given 
to  Ptah-sabu,  or  were  they  idly  added  by  Ptah-sabu  himself  during 
a  tedious  visit  to  the  tomb  after  he  had  assumed  the  "beautiful  name" 
(familiar  name)  of  Ihy?  However  attractive  such  suggestions  may 
be  it  seems  just  as  likely  that  the  hieroglyphs  were  scratched  in  by  a 
professional  artist  at  the  time  when  the  tomb  was  decorated.  The 
original  specifications  may  have  given  "Ptah-sabu  whose  beautiful 
name  is  Ihy"  or  simply  the  double  name  "Ptah-sabu  Ihy."  Both  ways 
of  introducing  a  second  name  are  known  for  the  Pyramid  Age,  and 
although  the  figure  in  the  Kansas  City  relief  is  simply  called  Ihy 
there  are  known  cases  where  both  names  of  an  individual  are  written 
in  one  part  of  the  tomb  and  a  single  name  in  another.8  The  layout 
artist  may  have  miscalculated  the  space  necessary  for  the  inscription 
or  involuntarily  overlooked  the  second  name,  and  after  the  space 
had  been  pleasingly  filled  by  the  shorter  version  ways  to  correct  the 
error  might  have  been  considered.  An  inspector  might  have  ruled 
that  the  second  name  be  omitted  at  this  stage  on  aesthetic  grounds 
since  the  inscription  would  be  cramped  or  bent  if  completed  accord- 
ing to  the  original  scheme.  All  these  suggestions  are,  of  course,  sheer 
speculation. 
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The  third  and  longest  inscription  is  written  in  the  four  vertical 
columns  extending  down  the  right  side  of  the  block,  and  is  obviously 
incomplete  at  the  top  although  not  much  is  missing.  It  extols  Met- 
jetjy's  conduct  in  rather  hackneyed  terms:  "(1)  •  •  •  [I  was  one 
beloved  of  his  father  ?],  revered,  praised  of  his  mother.  When  they 
went  to  the  Beautiful  West  (i.e.  the  land  of  the  dead),  lo,  they  praised 
god  every  day  (2)  .  .  .  [for  what  I  did  ?]  for  them.  When  they  went 
to  the  Beautiful  West  I  procured  a  burial  for  them  from  the  (royal) 
Residence  as  a  gift  of  the  King,  (3)  .  .  .  [since  I  was  ?]  honoured  by 
the  King.  Never  did  I  cause  them  to  see  to  anything  (from  the  time) 
I  was  a  child  until  they  were  buried  in  the  Beautiful  West.  (4)  .  .  . 
[I  was  honoured  by  ?]  everyone,  for  I  had  never  offended  anyone 
since  I  was  born.  Verily  I  was  consulted  (?)  in  all  the  works  of  the 
King  which  were  done." 

Unfortunately  this  inscription  gives  us  little  information  about 
Metjetjy,  since  the  "biographical"  material  is  conventional,  differing 
little  from  similar  statements  in  the  tombs  of  other  great  men  of  his 
age.  The  assertion  of  filial  piety,  however,  is  unusually  long-winded, 
and  the  part  concerning  his  parents'  burial  is  interesting.  The  passage 
may  be  compared  with  the  later  inscription  of  Djau  the  son  of  Djau: 
"...  I  buried  my  father  the  prince  Djau  splendidly,  more  gloriously 
than  any  equal  of  his  who  was  in  this  (?)  South  Country  (?);  I 
prayed  as  a  beggar  from  the  majesty  of  my  Lord,  the  King  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt,  Neferkare  (Pepy  II),  living  forever,  to  draw  out 
(from  the  royal  treasury)  coffin,  cloth,  festal  scent,  for  this 
Djau.  .  .  ."9 

Our  sculpture  perhaps  came  from  the  entrance  facade,  to  the  left 
of  the  door  leading  to  the  rooms  within.  Such  testimonials  were 
usually  placed  on  the  outside  of  masonry  tombs,  so  that  passers-by 
might  read  them,  although  occasionally  they  were  placed  on  an 
interior  wall.  "Sunk"  relief,  moreover,  was  regularly  employed  on  the 
facade,  perhaps  because  it  showed  up  better  than  ordinary  relief 
at  a  distance  and  in  flat  sunlight.  This  technique  was  very  frequently 
used  in  the  offering  chamber  on  the  false-door  stele,  the  focal  point 
of  the  funerary  cult,  but  the  text  and  the  whole  design  of  the  block 
rules  out  the  possibility  that  it  belonged  there.  "Sunk"  relief  was 
rarely  used  for  principal  figures  in  other  parts  of  the  rooms  inside 
the  tomb  in  Metjetjy's  time.  On  the  other  side  of  the  tomb  entrance, 
balancing  our  block,  there  would  be  another  figure  of  the  owner 
and  another  inscription,  probably  promising  blessings  to  offerers  and 
threatening  curses  for  those  who  passed  by  without  a  prayer.  We  are 
fortunate  to  have  the  figure  to  the  left  of  the  door  rather  than  the 
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one  to  its  right,  for  the  Egyptian  artist  was  more  at  home  with  figures 
facing  right.  As  mentioned  above,  the  normal  direction  for  hiero- 
glyphic writing  was  from  right  to  left,  so  that  through  the  hieroglyphs, 
which  inspired  all  pictorial  art  from  generation  to  generation  of 
decorative  writing,  it  became  natural  for  artists  to  favour  this  direction 
for  their  larger  figures.  Thus  in  figures  facing  left  the  forward  hand 
still  grasps  the  staff  and  the  other  the  sekhem-wand,  but  the  reversal 
leads  to  inconsistencies  such  as  the  wand  passing  behind  the  figure 
while  the  outside  of  the  hand  holding  it  is  shown. 

Four  remarkably  fine  wooden  statues  inscribed  with  Metjetjy's 
name  and  titles  are  known  as  well  as  a  fragment  of  a  fifth.  One  is  in 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  one  in  the  William  Rockhill  Nelson 
Gallery  of  Art,  Kansas  City,  and  two  in  the  Brooklyn  Museum.  In 
publishing  the  Boston  statue  in  1948  Mr.  B.  V.  Bothmer  suggested 
that  Metjetjy  might  possibly  be  identified  with  a  certain  Akhet-hotpe 
Metjetjy  shown  as  a  minor  figure  in  the  tomb  chapel  of  Akhet-hotpe, 
who  was  an  important  official  under  Unas'  predecessor  Isesy,  and 
who  was  buried  near  the  probable  site  of  Metjetjy's  tomb.10  In  that 
case  he  would  be  a  protege  or  a  younger  relative  of  Akhet-hotpe.  The 
two  names  Sobek-hotpe,  which  is  given  on  one  of  the  Kansas  City 
reliefs  as  an  "eldest"  son,  and  Ptah-sabu,  which  is  given  on  the 
Toronto  relief  as  a  son,  also  occur  in  the  chapel  of  Akhet-hotpe  in 
reference  to  minor  figures.11  None  of  these  small  figures  in  the  Akhet- 
hotpe  reliefs  is  designated  as  a  son,  but  together  they  suggest  a  strong 
possibility  that  there  was  a  family  relationship  between  Akhet-hotpe 
and  our  Metjetjy,  particularly  since  the  name  Metjetjy  is  as  yet  un- 
known elsewhere.  In  a  recent  article  about  Metjetjy's  wooden  statues, 
Mr.  J.  D.  Cooney  furnished  definite  proof,  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
scription on  a  false-door  stele  privately  owned  in  Cairo,  that  Met- 
jetjy flourished  under  King  Unas.12 

We  hope  that  the  brief  account  which  has  just  been  given  of  the 
Toronto  piece  bearing  Metjetjy's  name  will  help  the  visitor  to 
appreciate  how  beautifully  the  artist  has  achieved  his  purpose  of 
representing  the  tomb  owner  for  eternity  through  the  remote,  im- 
mobile, timeless  figure.  But  this  sculpture  will  give  an  entirely  wrong 
impression  of  the  whole  tomb,  and  indeed  of  its  own  function  in  the 
tomb,  unless  the  pictured  events  which  form  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  tomb's  decoration  are  considered  at  the  same  time.  The  function 
of  the  figure  of  Metjetjy  was  to  preserve  his  personal  identity  in 
death,  without  reference  to  particular  action,  whereas  the  function 
of  the  scenes  from  his  lifetime  was  the  perpetuation  of  typical  events, 
teeming  with  action,  for  his  enjoyment  in  the  next  world.  The  differ- 


Fig.   1.  Bodhisattva  from  Tien-lung  Shan.  Sandstone 
Chinese,  8th  century  a.d.  H.  27  in. 


Fig.  2.  Statuette  of  a  comic  actor.  Bronze,  early  4th  century  b.c.  H.  3/2 
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Fie.  3.   Metjetjy  and  his  son,  with  laudatory  inscription.   Painted  relief  sculpture, 
limestone.  Egyptian,  25th  century  b.c.  H.  32?2  in. 
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Fig.    4.    Donkeys    at   the    harvest.    Painted   relief    sculpture,    on    limestone.    Egyptian, 

25th  century  B.C.  H.  I6J2  in. 


Fig.  5.  Tobacco  pipes.  Both  stone.  Iroquois,  from  Ontario,  probably  a.d.   1500-1650 

Length  of  larger  pipe  7/4  in. 
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Fig.  6.  Tobacco  pipes  and  fragments  of  pipes.  All  pottery  except  fox  (top),  small  head 
(centre)  and  vase-shaped  pipe  (lower  right).  Iroquois  from  Ontario,  about  a.d. 
1200-1650.  Length  of  largest  pipe  4%  in. 


Fig.  7.  Les  Travaux  de  la  Manufacture.  Copperplate-printed  cotton  in  blue,  designe 
by  Jean-Baptiste  Huet  for  the  Oberkampf  Factory  at  Jouy  to  commemorate  its  bein| 
made  a  Manufacture  Royale  in  1783.  French.  Repeat  39&  in. 
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Fig.   10.  he  Pare  du  Chateau.  Copperplate-printed  cotton   in  red,   designed  by  Jeanl 
Baptiste  Huet  for  the  Oberkampf  Factory,  about  1784.   French.   Repeat  39?2  in. 
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ence  between  these  two  functions  explains  the  contrast  in  spirit  and 
even  in  style  between  the  two  types  of  picture.  Occasionally,  it  is  true, 
the  owner  seems  to  cease  to  be  a  mere  spectator  of  the  world  of 
typical  events,  as  when  he  goes  pleasure-boating  in  the  marshes  or 
travels  in  a  carrying  chair  to  inspect  his  possessions;  and  even  when 
he  sits  before  the  eternal  meal  or  stands  in  the  niche  as  if  returning 
to  receive  the  offerings  of  the  living,  a  pose  may  suggest  action.  But 
he  is  always  conceived  statically,  in  a  manner  that  places  him  at  an 
infinite  distance  from  the  scenes  of  activity.  The  contrast  intensifies 
the  impression  of  gay  and  rhythmic  life  that  is  conveyed  by  the  all- 
over  decoration  of  the  tomb.  The  smaller  relief  sculpture  presented 
by  the  Reuben  Wells  Leonard  Estate  (Fig.  4)  gives  a  glimpse  of 
this  lively  world  of  daily  events,  so  vividly  reproduced  for  the  tomb 
owner's  perpetual  enjoyment  and,  incidentally,  for  our  own  detailed 
knowledge  of  life  during  the  Pyramid  Age.  It  is  particularly  fortunate 
that  we  can  exhibit  the  two  pieces  as  coming  from  the  same  tomb. 
Together  they  illustrate  that  mysterious  and  characteristic  tension, 
manifest  in  every  tomb  of  the  period,  between  the  dead  and  the  living, 
between  the  religious  and  the  mundane,  and  between  eternal  im- 
mobility and  versatile  movement. 

This  second  piece,  which  represents  donkeys  at  the  harvest,  is 
technically  not  of  quite  the  same  high  quality  as  the  larger  piece, 
since  it  was  not  designed  for  a  prominent  place  in  the  architecture  of 
the  tomb,  but  the  beauty  and  liveliness  of  the  design  constructed  out 
of  this  and  neighbouring  scenes  dealing  with  common  activities 
known  to  the  owner  were  ample  compensation  for  any  lack  of  tech- 
nical virtuosity.  The  technique  is  the  plain  bas-relief,  in  which  nearly 
all  the  decoration  of  the  tomb  was  certainly  executed.  The  rather 
flat  style  of  cutting,  with  the  outlines  emphasized  and  the  internal 
forms  relying  to  some  extent  on  simple  incised  line,  is  typical  of  Met- 
jetjy's  time.  The  polychrome  in  soft  shades  of  brown,  red,  yellow, 
and  green  is  well  preserved,  and  these  colours  are  seen  on  the  hiero- 
glyphs as  well.  The  piece  has  been  extensivly  repaired,  with  consider- 
able restoration  at  the  lower  edge.  It  is  16/2  inches  high  by  I8/2  inches 
wide. 

The  donkeys  have  been  assembled  to  transport  the  harvest  from 
the  fields  to  the  threshing-floor.  The  wheat  has  been  tied  in  sheaves, 
some  of  which  are  seen  on  the  left.  Although  wheat  and  barley  were 
both  grown  extensively  in  ancient  Egypt,  we  can  be  sure  that  this  is 
wheat  because  artists  regularly  drew  each  ear  of  wheat  with  only  two 
rows  of  grains  while  they  drew  barley  with  an  additional  row  shown 
down  the  middle.13  One  of  the  animals  bends  down  to  eat  a  stray 
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morsel  on  the  ground  and  the  others  wait  somewhat  belligerently. 
On  top  of  a  green  saddle-cloth  they  seem  to  be  carrying  the  empty 
sacks  or  nets  in  which  the  sheaves  will  be  placed  before  loading.14 
More  sheaves  in  the  broken  register  above  indicate  another  part  of 
the  harvest  scene,  probably  the  binding  and  stacking  of  the  sheaves; 
in  tiiis  upper  register  the  legs  of  two  field-workers  are  visible  on  the 
right.  The  legend  says,  "The  remainder  of  the  sheaves,  thirteen 
hundred,  the  assemblage  [of  donkeys].  .  .  ,"15  The  piece  came  from 
near  the  corner  of  the  room  or  near  a  door,  for  the  decoration  ended 
at  the  left  edge.  The  left-to-right  direction  of  the  hieroglyphs  indicates 
that  the  observer  is  intended  to  progress  in  that  direction  towards  an 
important  figure  "watching"  the  scene  in  timeless  immobility,  or  wait- 
ing endlessly  to  receive  the  offerings  of  those  who  are  still  on  earth. 
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NOTES 

1.  For  example  the  pair  statuette  of  Ptah-khenuwy  in  Boston  ( Smith,  Ancient 

Egypt,  fig.  29). 

2.  See  Junker,  Giza  VI,  pp.  15-19.  Mention  of  a  hnty-s  in  the  biographical 

inscription  cited  in  Note  9  below  suggests  that  the  title  was  connected 
more  directly  with  the  royal  funerary  cult. 

3.  Metjetjy  had  at  least  two  other  titles.   See  Bull.  Brooklyn  Mus.,  vol.    15 
no.  1,  p.  19  and  fig.  14. 

4.  These  reliefs   are   as   yet  unpublished.    Mr.    Cooney 's   article   cited   below 

(Note  12)  has  a  brief  reference  to  them  in  another  connection. 

5.  B.M.F.A.,  no.   151,  p.  73. 

6.  Mastaba  of  Mereruka,  p.  4  and  pis.  48C,  177. 

7.  Jequier,  he  Monument  funeraire  de  Pepi  II,  vol.  2,  pis.  72,  74. 

8.  This  is  likely  the  case  with  the  name  of  Metjetjy  himself,  since  in  one  of 

the  reliefs  in  Kansas  City  the  name  is  designated  "his  beautiful  name." 

9.  Davies,  Deir  el-Gebrawi  II,  p.   13,  pi.   13. 

10.  B.M.F.A.,  no.  264,  p.  30.  The  name  appears  in  Davies,  The  Mastaba  of 
Ptahhetep  and  Akhethetep,  vol.  II,  pi.  18. 

11.  Davies,  The  Mastaba  of  Ptahhetep  and  Akhethetep,  vol.  II,  pi.  11. 

12.  Bull.  Brooklyn  Mus.,  vol.  15,  no.   1. 

13.  Montet,  Anc.  Emp.,  p.  200. 

14.  Wreszinski,  Atlas,  pt.  I,  pi.  99.  Montet,  op.  cit,  p.  207. 

15.  Cf.  Montet,  op.  cit.,  pp.  208,  214. 


FASHIONS  IN  TOBACCO  PIPES  AMONG  THE  IROQUOIS 
INDIANS  OF  ONTARIO 

Archaeologists  may  be  excused  if,  now  and  then,  they  lay  aside  their 
proper  mantle  and  assume  that  of  art  critic,  provided  they  confine 
their  observations  to  their  own  field.  Indeed,  there  is  good  reason  why 
they  should  occasionally  engage  in  such  forays,  if  by  so  doing  they 
can  assist  in  the  interpretation  of  stylistic  trends  in  their  artifacts. 
Meagre  in  aesthetic  values  as  they  are  generally  supposed  to  be 
according  to  Western  notions,  the  archaeological  remains  to  be  found 
in  Ontario  do  merit  study.  They  are  not  utterly  devoid  of  artistic 
content;  on  the  contrary,  so  much  could  be  written  on  the  subject 
that  it  is  necessary  to  confine  ourselves  to  one  manifestation  of  it, 
namely,  the  tobacco  pipes  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Province 
who  shared  the  culture  known  as  Iroquoian  and,  in  historic  times  at 
least,  spoke  dialects  of  the  Iroquoian  language. 

The  habit  of  smoking  tobacco  or  some  substitute  for  it  goes  a  long 
way  back  in  Ontario,  as  it  does  in  most  of  the  New  World,  and  the 
Iroquois  were  consequently  the  inheritors  of  an  already  ancient 
custom.  Originally  pipes  may  have  been  made  of  wood,  reeds,  or 
other  perishable  materials,  but  the  oldest  surviving  ones  are  simply 
straight  stone  tubes,  either  cylindrical  or  conical.  After  persisting  for 
many  centuries,  and  changing  from  straight  to  obtuse-angled  tubes, 
the  stone  pipes  were  partially  superseded  by  pipes  fashioned  of  baked 
clay.  Thenceforth,  the  Indians  in  Ontario  made  and  used  both  stone 
and  clay  pipes  (as  well  as  pipes  of  bone,  wood,  and  combinations  of 
materials ) ,  with  the  ceramic  types  becoming  more  and  more  common, 
probably  because  they  were  easier  to  make.  Among  the  Iroquois, 
there  appears  to  be  no  distinction  artistically  between  stones  and 
clays;  that  is  to  say,  all  varieties  of  pipes  were  made  in  both  media, 
in  so  far  as  the  latter  permitted.  The  clay  was  more  tractable  and  for 
that  reason  pipes  made  of  it  were  frequently  more  elaborate  than 
those  of  stone.  Otherwise  there  is  little  difference. 

Not  all  of  the  Iroquoian  pipes  by  any  means  were  of  artistic 
merit;  vast  numbers  of  them  were  simply  crude  utilitarian  objects 
innocent  of  any  attempt  at  decoration.  Even  these,  however,  some- 
times reveal  conscious  artistry.  A  type  called  the  "trumpet"  pipe, 
from  its  somewhat  remote  resemblance  to  that  musical  instrument, 
frequently  showed  signs  of  very  careful  manufacture  and  a  certain 
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appreciation  of  form.  It  was  made  in  many  parts  of  southern  Ontario 
in  prehistoric  times  by  peoples  of  Iroquoian  culture  and,  so  far  as 
the  writer  is  aware,  always  of  clay.  It  is  often  reddish  to  yellowish  in 
colour,  perfectly  plain  or  with  a  raised  band  around  the  lower  part  of 
the  bowl,  and  usually  extremely  highly  polished  and  well  fired.  (Fig. 
6,  bottom  left).  The  capacity  of  the  bowl  is  small,  although  its  rim 
flares  greatly,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  large  size.  The  effect  is  one 
of  austere  simplicity  and  chaste  form.  One  other  pipe  of  prehistoric 
Iroquoian  derivation  is  the  "barrel"  pipe,  so-called  because  of  the 
shape  of  the  bowl  (Fig.  6,  bottom  right).  It  was  generally  made  of 
clay,  and  was  small  compared  with  later  pipes,  even  compared  with 
the  trumpet  pipe.  Unlike  the  latter  it  was  seldom  polished;  it  relied 
for  its  aesthetic  appeal  upon  a  meagre  decoration  applied  to  the  bowl 
in  the  form  of  incising,  either  of  a  group  of  horizontal  lines  or  of  a 
pattern  of  cross-hatched  triangles.  Both  of  these  motifs  were 
characteristic  of  Iroquoian  pottery  and  were  very  naturally  applied 
to  ceramic  pipes.  Some  barrel  pipes  are  furnished  with  a  ring  of  small 
cavities  around  the  rim,  evidently  for  the  reception  of  some  sort  of 
inlay. 

If  these  prehistoric  pipes  were  predominantly  conventional  in 
form,  those  of  historic  times  tended  to  imitate  nature.  This  seems  to 
be  especially  true  of  the  pipes  of  the  Huron,  who  lived  around 
Georgian  Bay,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  of  the  Tobacco  Nation  who 
occupied  the  land  west  of  them,  and  of  their  congeners  the  Neutral 
of  central  Ontario.  The  Huron  have  been  studied  more  intensively 
to  date  than  the  other  two  tribes,  but  as  yet  no  culture  is  known 
fully  enough  to  permit  the  making  of  categorical  statements  concern- 
ing it,  and  the  observations  set  down  here  are  of  course  subject  to 
later  revision  in  the  light  of  better  information.  It  does  seem  to  be  a 
fact,  however,  that  in  historic  times  there  was  an  active  naturalism 
in  the  design  of  pipes  which  by  the  close  of  the  period  (about  1650 
a.d.  )  was  apparently  crystallizing  again  into  a  small  number  of  stylistic 
forms.  A  few  examples  rather  arbitrarily  chosen  from  the  Museum's 
extensive  collection  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  argument. 

Pipes  occur  in  the  form  of  birds,  reptiles,  mammals,  and  human 
beings.  Either  the  whole  pipe  is  utilized  to  convey  the  impression  or 
the  bowl  is  modelled  in  the  required  shape.  Or,  again,  the  pipe  may 
be  a  plain  right-angled  artifact  with  a  round  or  conical  bowl  showing 
the  head  of  the  creature  modelled  on  the  rim,  and  usually  facing  the 
smoker.  In  Figure  6,  top  right,  it  will  be  readily  apparent  that  the 
old  barrel-form  has  been  modified  only  by  such  an  addition;  on  the 
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other  hand,  the  pipe  in  the  form  of  an  open-mouthed  snake  (Fig.  6, 
near  upper  left  corner)  shows  how  the  entire  artifact  contributes  to 
the  delineation. 

The  "trumpet"  re-appears  in  the  historic  horizon  but  not  in  the 
austere  form  of  prehistoric  times;  instead  it  is  elaborated  slightly,  so 
that  it  somewhat  resembles  the  blossom  of  the  squash.  In  view  of 
the  tremendous  importance  of  the  squash  in  the  life  of  the  Indians, 
it  is  quite  probable  that  this  is  the  flower  intended;  a  hypothesis 
which  is  rendered  more  plausible  by  the  existence  of  pipes  modelled 
to  represent  ears  of  corn.  At  any  rate,  the  stem  instead  of  being  round 
in  section  as  formerly  now  approaches  the  triangular  and  is  marked 
with  little  indentations,  suggestive  of  a  squash  stem,  and  the  bowl 
bears  little  radiating  lines  which  may  be  interpreted  as  the  petal 
divisions. 

The  historic  tribes  may  have  found  that  the  delicacy  required 
in  the  modelling  of  floral  forms  was  beyond  their  capacity;  at  any 
rate,  they  paid  considerably  more  attention  to  the  representation  of 
mammals,  reptiles,  birds,  and  man.  Each  of  these  classes  is  well 
represented,  and  usually  by  some  competently  executed  pieces; 
animal  and  human  forms  being  the  most  frequent. 

Among  the  birds  chosen  for  models  for  pipes  one  can  identify  the 
owl,  the  eagle,  and  possibly  the  crow  or  raven.  All  of  these  possess 
supernatural  or  mysterious  qualities  which  may  have  influenced  the 
artist  in  his  choice  of  subject;  the  owl,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
the  most  popular.  Very  often  the  pipe  bearing  a  bird  effigy  is  a  simple 
affair,  with  the  image  confined  to  the  bowl;  in  such  cases,  the  wings 
and  tail  are  simply  and  deftly  shown,  and  the  head  modelled  in  larger 
scale  and  in  more  detail.  In  other  cases,  and  particularly  where  owls 
are  the  subject,  only  the  head  is  shown;  it  is  then  placed  high  on  the 
rim  facing  the  smoker  ( Fig.  6,  top  right ) .  The  snake— again  a  creature 
of  great  mythological  and  magical  significance— appears  on  pipes 
rather  rarely.  Stone  pipes  occur  in  which  the  body  is  shown  in  the 
spiralled  stem  and  the  head  forms  the  bowl;  on  pottery  pipes  the 
custom  seems  to  have  been  to  leave  the  stem  plain  and  depend  upon 
the  bowl  to  indicate  the  head.  In  the  dramatic  specimen  illustrated, 
small  depressions  and  hatched  lines  are  relied  upon  to  emphasize  the 
features  ( snake,  Fig.  6,  near  upper  left  corner ) .  A  lizard-like  creature 
was  popular  among  the  pipe  smokers  of  the  Grand  River  area,  who 
showed  it  as  clambering  up  the  far  side  of  the  otherwise  plain  bowl 
of  their  long-stemmed  limestone  pipes. 

Some  observers  might  argue  that  the  "lizard"  mentioned  above 
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is  not  really  a  lizard  but  an  otter  or  a  fisher.  Such  a  dispute  could 
not  be  settled  satisfactorily  in  the  absence  of  convincing  anatomical 
evidence.  But  we  are  on  surer  ground  in  the  case  of  an  animal 
sculptured  into  the  form  of  a  pipe  bowl  of  greenish  serpentine  (Fig. 
5,  above).  The  small  head,  sleek  body  lines,  small  feet  and  the  fur 
indicated  by  rectangular  recesses  originally  filled  with  inlay  (of 
shell  ?)  leave  little  doubt  that  it  is  a  fisher  or  related  species.  While 
not  one  of  the  Iroquois  craftsman's  most  successful  sculptures,  it  is 
at  least  one  of  his  most  elaborate.  Many  people  will  prefer— and  no 
doubt  rightly— the  small  animal  heads  modelled  on  the  rims  of  bowls, 
either  of  stone  or  of  clay.  A  fox  head  of  stone  captures  successfully 
the  character  of  these  crafty  animals  in  its  small,  fully  erect  ears, 
open  jaws  and  almost  leering  expression  (Fig.  6,  top  middle).  Inlay 
originally  completed  the  eyes  and  provided  some  sort  of  forehead 
ornament,  possibly  to  denote  some  mythological  attribute.  The  bowls 
of  clay  pipes  are  frequently  modelled  to  represent  fox  heads,  very 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  birds  already  described  above;  a  few 
scratched  lines  skilfully  produced  the  intended  effect. 

Both  stone  and  clay  were  utilized  for  modelling  pipes  in  human 
form,  though  clay  was  more  commonly  used  because  of  its  greater 
manageability.  Vast  numbers  of  pipes  either  fashioned  in  anthro- 
pomorphic form  or  bearing  human  likenesses  were  made,  and  with 
increasing  frequency  among  the  Huron  toward  the  end  of  the 
historic  period. 

In  the  delineation  of  the  human  form  the  Iroquois  artist  showed 
sufficient  skill  to  convey  the  impression  of  "Indianness,"  if  one  may 
use  that  term  to  denote  the  characteristic  high  cheek  bones,  aquiline 
nose,  and  deepset  eyes  so  frequently  seen  among  them.  Occasionally 
the  ears  are  indicated,  and  the  eyes  were  sometimes  inlaid  with  shell. 
Whether  portraits  of  individuals  were  intended  is  not  apparent; 
probably  they  seldom  were.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  one  feels  sure 
that  either  portraits  or  caricatures  were  meant,  as  when  the  artist 
showed  a  wrinkled  old  person  with  an  immense  nose  and  receding 
chin  (Fig.  6,  left  of  centre). 

The  accessories  of  costume  are  not  infrequently  shown, 
particularly  caps.  These,  as  we  know  from  various  sources,  were  often 
made  from  the  skin  of  the  head  of  some  animal  such  as  a  fox  or  a 
lynx.  Human  heads  wearing  caps  of  this  sort  are  by  no  means  un- 
common, and  the  two  examples  shown  in  Figure  6  (left  upper  corner 
and  third  to  its  right)  are  typical.  Other  caps,  doubtless  also  made  of 
skin,  resembled  modern  berets  and  are  often  indicated  on  human 
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beings  shown  on  pipes.  Even  stone  pipes  frequently  have  them  (Fig. 
6,  small  pipe  in  centre).  A  very  interesting  fragment  of  a  bowl  in 
the  Museum  collection  shows  a  man  wearing  a  very  broad-brimmed 
hat  and  long,  flowing  garments  reaching  from  the  shoulders  to  the 
lower  extremities.  As  the  entire  object  is  a  polished  black,  the  sug- 
gestion has  been  made  that  it  represents  a  priest;  if  this  is  so,  then 
it  is  altogether  likely  to  be  a  portrait  (Fig.  6,  left  edge  centre). 

Pipes  bearing  conventionalized  human  heads  and/or  figures  are 
quite  common  in  late  Huron  times.  Sometimes  the  figure  of  a  man  is 
shown  on  the  bowl  in  the  same  general  style  as  birds  and  animals, 
with  the  head  projecting  toward  the  smoker.  In  others,  the  entire 
bowl  and  parts  of  the  stem  are  modelled  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  with 
the  head  projecting  from  the  bowl's  rim.  Or,  the  head  is  indicated 
on  an  otherwise  plain  pipe  or  barrel  or  other  conventional  shape. 
But  whatever  form  the  human  effigy  may  take,  the  head  is 
characterized  by  uniform  features,  namely,  a  conical  head,  large 
nose,  large  hollow  eyes,  and  sunken  cheeks,  with  the  hands  cupped 
to  the  puckered  lips  (Fig.  6,  right  edge,  centre).  If  the  limbs  are 
shown  they  are  indicated  by  raised  lines,  but  little  more.  Some  of 
the  figures  wear  caps,  but  more  often  they  are  without  headgear.  A 
few  seem  to  have  beards,  or  very  long  chins!  The  "pinch-face"  pipes 
are  conspicuous  by  their  uniformity,  by  the  generalized  nature  of 
their  features,  by  their  stylization,  and  by  their  lack  of  any  semblance 
of  portraiture  or  individuality. 

The  so-called  Janus-faced  pipes  constitute  a  small  but  interesting 
class.  Two  very  good  examples  exist  in  the  Museum's  collection.  One 
is  a  vase-shaped  bowl  of  yellowish  serpentine,  the  right  and  left  sides 
of  which  bear  identical,  moon-like  faces  partly  enclosed  in  a  sort  of 
crescentic  line  (not  illustrated).  The  crude  workmanship  of  this 
specimen  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  finesse  shown  in  the  example 
in  Figure  5,  below.  This  is  a  long-stemmed  pipe  of  grey  stone, 
very  highly  polished,  and  bearing  two  simple  mask-like  faces  on  the 
bowl,  one  of  them  facing  the  smoker  and  the  other  in  the  opposite 
direction.  They  are  identical  in  appearance  except  that  the  face 
nearest  the  smoker  has  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  indicated  by  tiny  de- 
pressions, whereas  the  other  appears  blind.  Otherwise  both  show  the 
same  partly-open  mouth,  nose  done  in  good  relief,  and  broad  fore- 
head. The  complete  mastery  of  form,  the  detail  and  the  perfection 
of  the  polishing  mark  this  pipe  as  one  of  the  highlights  of  Iroquois 
art,  inferior  to  the  best  of  the  Aztec  craftsman's  product  only  in  size. 
One   small   but  interesting   group   still   remains;    it   comprises   the 
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stone  pipe  bowls  known  as  "vasiform."  They  are  made  of  carefully 
selected  serpentine  or  talc,  meticulously  ground  to  shape  and  then 
highly  polished.  Consisting  only  of  bowls  meant  to  be  provided  with 
wooden  stems,  they  suggest  in  their  outline  tiny,  graceful  vases  (Fig. 
6,  below  and  right  of  centre).  Occasionally,  they  took  the  form  of 
the  square-mouthed  cooking  pots  of  the  people. 

Even  the  very  brief  comments  already  made  may  have  been 
sufficient  to  suggest  some  of  the  trends  in  Ontario  Iroquois  pipes. 
The  prehistoric  examples  appear  as  simple  utilitarian  objects,  albeit 
sometimes  beautifully  made  and  of  good  proportions.  The  shapes 
have  only  a  remote  connection  with  any  natural  forms.  However,  in 
later  time,  and  particularly  in  the  late  prehistoric  period,  the  old 
forms  had  all  but  disappeared,  to  be  replaced  by  a  veritable  flood  of 
naturalistic  forms.  Many  of  these  and  particularly  the  human  faces, 
were  so  naturalistic  as  to  suggest  direct  copying.  The  makers  of  others 
were  satisfied  to  show  the  general  characteristics  of  the  class  being 
depicted,  and  then  to  emphasize  special  features  of  the  individual 
species,  as  the  eagle's  strong,  hooked  beak,  or  the  fox's  crafty  face. 
Toward  the  very  end  of  the  time  of  Iroquois  culture,  a  strong  tendency 
to  stylization  set  in,  leaving  the  popular  "pinch-face"  pipe  only 
remotely  suggestive  of  its  original  prototype.  The  next  style,  had  it 
arrived,  would  doubtless  have  completed  the  circle  to  full  stylization. 

The  smoking  of  tobacco  amongst  the  Iroquois  was  both  a  pleasur- 
able pastime  and  a  ceremony.  Johannes  van  Dyk,  who  spent  the  year 
1634-35  amongst  the  Mohawk,  an  Iroquois  group  of  eastern  New 
York,  wrote  of  them  that  after  a  meal  his  host  "produced  pipe  and 
tobacco  from  the  pouch  carried  at  his  belt."1  Closer  to  home,  the 
Jesuit  Le  Jeune  recorded  that  the  Huron  considered  that  tobacco 
smoke  "gives  them  intelligence,  enables  them  to  see  clearly  through 
the  most  intricate  matters,"  "appeases  the  passions,"  and  that  that 
was  why  "they  never  attend  a  council  without  a  pipe  or  calumet  in 
their  mouths."2  Writing  in  1639,  Francois  du  Peron  described  the 
Huron  as  follows:  "Their  only  covering  is  a  beaver  skin  which  they 
wear  upon  their  shoulders  in  the  form  of  a  mantle;  shoes  and  leggings 
in  winter,  a  tobacco  pouch  behind  the  back,  a  pipe  in  hand  .  .  ."3 
Obviously  the  habit  of  smoking  was  widespread  among  them  and 

1  Roland  B.  Hill  (ed.).  Orite  of  Adequantega;  the  Journal  of  Johannes  van 
Dyk,  1634-35,  p.  9.  Walton,  N.Y.:  The  Reporter  Co.,  Inc.,  1953. 

2R.  G.  Thwaites  (ed.).  Jesuit  Relations  and  Allied  Documents,  vol.  10,  p.  219 
Cleveland:   Burroughs  Bros. 

mid.,  vol.  15,  p.  155. 
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significant  in  the  lives  of  the  people,  so  that  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  see  the  time  and  effort  they  spent  in  making  their  pipes 
into  things  of  beauty.  They  made  many  of  them  doubtless  for  the 
sheer  pleasure  of  creation,  as  when  they  caricatured  an  old  and 
wrinkled  man;  or  when  they  chipped  and  polished  a  rough  piece  of 
serpentine  into  a  jewel-like  vasiform  bowl.  Others,  we  may  be  sure, 
were  conceived  in  a  more  serious  mood.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  a 
Huron  or  a  Neutral,  for  instance,  would  take  liberties  with  the  form 
of  such  "powerful"  creatures  as  the  eagle  or  the  wolf,  for  mere 
pleasure;  rather,  he  must  have  fashioned  his  pipes  in  their  likeness 
in  order  to  enlist  their  help,  or  as  a  tribute  to  their  strength.  But  for 
such  purposes  it  was  not  necessary  to  delineate  them  in  faithful 
detail;  it  sufficed  to  indicate  almost  conventionally  those  features 
which  all  birds  (or  all  wolves)  have  in  common,  such  as  wings  and 
feathers  in  the  one  case,  and  fur  and  tails  in  the  other.  But  the  great 
hooked  beak  of  the  eagle  was  so  special  as  to  require  emphasis  ( Fig. 
6,  below  centre),  and  likewise  the  sharp  ears  and  keen  eyes  of  the 
fox.  As  a  result,  the  Iroquois  developed  an  art  which  blended  both 
the  conventional  and  the  naturalistic.  The  same  probably  held  true 
for  the  pinch-faced  pipes,  which  seem  to  have  had  their  origin  in 
some  religious  ceremony  perhaps  analogous  to  the  present-day 
Iroquois  curing  rites.  As  time  went  on,  it  became  apparent  that  it 
was  necessary  only  to  emphasize  the  conspicuous  features,  such  as 
the  cupped  hands  and  the  puckered  mouth,  at  the  expense  of  the 
more  human  characteristics.  Even  the  Janus-faced  pipes  must  have 
had  a  significance  (over  and  above  the  utilitarian  one);  in  this  case, 
a  symbolization  of  the  forward-and-backward  looking  nature  of 
Iroquois  society,  of  the  presence  of  good  and  evil,  and  in  short  of  the 
duality  of  nature.  The  trend  toward  conventionalization  in  terminal 
Iroquois  art  had  set  in,  and  perhaps  it  is  as  well  for  its  reputation 
that  it  never  progressed  further. 

KENNETH  E.  KIDD 


THE  HARRY  WEARNE  COLLECTION  OF 

PAINTED  AND  PRINTED  TEXTILES 

Part  Three 

The  Harry  Wearne  Collection  of  painted  and  printed  textiles 
contains  a  large  group  of  European  copperplate-printed  cottons  and 
linens  of  the  18th  and  early  19th  centuries.  The  largest  part  of  this 
group  is  French  and  consists  predominantly  of  pieces  produced  by 
the  Oberkampf  factory  at  Jouy  en  Josas.  They  present  a  very  com- 
prehensive picture  of  the  range  of  Jean-Bapriste  Huet's  designs,  as 
well  as  showing  examples  of  the  work  of  other  designers  associated 
with  the  Oberkampf  factory,  both  before  and  after  the  Huet  period. 

The  earliest  piece  is  probably  Les  Jeux  d'Enfants  (Fig.  8).  On  a 
small  piece  in  one  corner  is  the  Sarrazin  Demaraise,  Oberkampf  et 
Cie,  stamp  with  a  monogram  of  the  letters  S.M.O.  The  design  is  bold 
in  general  conception  but  large  areas  of  tone  have  been  filled  with 
monotonous  cross-hatching  which  obscures  details  in  the  design.  A 
small  animal  under  the  tree  is  lost  in  heavy  shading.  The  piece  con- 
sists of  two  complete  widths  sewn  together,  on  each  of  which  the 
selvage  remains,  and  there  are  over  two  repeats  in  each  length.  The 
repeat  can  be  clearly  seen  as  the  design  does  not  match  well  either 
vertically  or  at  the  sides.  It  appears,  therefore,  to  be  the  work  of  an 
inexperienced  designer  for  copperplate  printing,  probably  done 
before  Huet  joined  the  factory.  It  would  be  unlikely  that  Oberkampf 
would  permit  a  design  with  such  faults  on  the  market  after  Huet 
had  joined  the  factory  and  set  a  high  standard  of  design  and  crafts- 
manship. A  valance  in  the  collection  showing  parrots  and  cockatoos 
is  probably  by  the  same  hand. 

Of  the  designs  by  Huet  in  the  collection,  a  most  important  piece  is 
Les  Travaux  de  la  Manufacture  (Fig.  7).  This  was  his  first  design 
for  the  Oberkampf  factory  and  commemorates  its  being  made  a 
Manufacture  Royale  in  1783.  Here  his  genius  as  a  textile  designer 
was  put  to  the  test.  His  success  in  co-ordinating  a  variety  of  pieces  of 
mechanical  equipment  into  an  integrated  design  is  well  displayed  in 
this  particularly  large  specimen  which  has  nearly  two  vertical  repeats 
of  the  design.  The  clever  placing  of  foliage  carries  the  eye  back  and 
forth  from  process  to  process,  illustrating  all  the  steps  in  producing 
woodblock  and  copperplate  printed  textiles  used  at  the  Oberkampf 
factory. 
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Another  piece  similar  in  scale  and  delicacy  of  line  to  Les  Travaux 
de  la  Manufacture  is  he  Pare  du  Chateau  (Fig.  10).  The  plate  used 
for  this  piece  has  been  altered.  The  leaping  fox  on  a  stone  bridge  with 
a  small  hut  behind  has  been  put  in  to  replace  another  motif,  probably 
the  balloon  which  was  part  of  the  design  when  it  was  called  V Aero- 
stat dans  le  Fare  du  Chateau.  In  that  form  it  was  designed  by  Huet 
about  1784  when  there  was  great  public  interest  in  balloon 
ascensions.  The  fox  motif,  which  is  somewhat  out  of  scale  with  the 
rest  of  the  design,  is  drawn  with  a  less  lively  line  and  may  have  been 
done  by  Huet  at  a  later  date  or  by  an  entirely  different  hand. 

On  a  larger  scale  and  bolder  in  treatment  is  Les  Quatre  Parties 
du  Monde  (Fig.  9).  Here  a  variety  of  birds  and  animals,  a  favourite 
subject  of  Huet's,  are  shown  in  each  of  the  four  groups.  America  has 
a  monkey  and  an  alligator;  Asia,  a  camel  and  squirrels;  Africa,  an 
elephant  and  an  ostrich;  and  Europe,  a  horse  and  a  dog.  Other  animals 
are  shown  in  the  small  co-ordinating  groups,  and  a  variety  of  birds 
are  perched  in  the  branches  which  tie  the  design  together. 

Other  designs  by  Huet  in  the  collection  are  Les  Delices  des 
Quatre  Saisons,  Les  Plaisirs  de  la  Ferme,  Louis  XVI  Restaurateur  de 
la  Liberte,  L'Hommage  de  VAmerique  a  la  France,  Sacrifice  a  V Amour, 
and  a  pastoral  scene  with  the  Franklin  Peace  Medal  in  medallions. 
There  is  also  a  group  of  his  designs  for  roller-printing  produced  early 
in  the  19th  century.  These  include  Les  Colombes,  Le  Loup  et 
VAgneau,  Psyche  et  V Amour,  and  Leda,  which  is  printed  in  the 
solid  green  that  was  invented  at  the  Jouy  factory  in  1810. 

Of  designs  by  other  artists  working  for  the  Oberkampf  factory 
there  are  examples  by  Horace  Vernet,  Hippolyte  Lebas,  and  Barto- 
lommeo  Pinelli.  Horace  Vernet  is  represented  by  La  Route  de  Jouy 
in  two  colours.  The  engraved  design  is  in  red  and  areas  of  the  back- 
ground are  in  yellow  printed  with  a  woodblock.  There  is  also  a  design 
of  Huet's  consisting  of  amorini  and  medallions,  in  the  same  two 
colours  and  also  in  monotone.  Two  designs  by  Hippolyte  Lebas  are 
Les  Monuments  du  Midi  and  Les  Monuments  de  Paris,  both  in 
purple.  A  Pinelli  piece  is  Scenes  Romaines  in  brownish  red. 

Other  factories  are  also  represented  in  the  collection  notably 
Petitpierre  et  Cie  of  Nantes.  There  is  a  very  fine  piece  in  red  of  La 
Caravane  du  Caire  with  the  Petitpierre  Freres  et  Cie  stamp  of 
1760-1790.  An  example  of  the  factory's  later  production  with  the 
Favre,  Petitpierre  et  Cie  stamp  is  the  same  design  as  is  illustrated 
in  Painted  and  Printed  Fabrics,  by  Clouzot  and  Morris,  Plate  LXXIII, 
called  Le  Carrousel.  Other  examples  are  Le  Port  de  Cherbourg  and 
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he  Combat  de  la  Motte-Picquet.  There  are  also  other  designs  which 
are  probably  Nantes.  From  the  Factory  of  J.  P.  Meillier  of  Beautiran, 
there  are  two  pieces  with  the  factory's  stamp  on  them,  VArt  d Aimer 
and  Aurore.  Here  again  are  a  number  of  designs  which  may  be 
Beautiran. 

Two  pieces  which  are  of  interest  for  comparison  are  an  English 
design,  a  pastoral  scene  with  ruins,  and  what  is  probably  a  French 
copy  of  it.  The  English  piece  is  marked  R.l  and  Ce.  Old  Ford  1761. 
The  French  piece  is  unmarked  and  has  other  changes  and  additions. 
The  inner  of  two  pairs  of  columns  to  the  right  of  a  group  of  birds  (a 
peacock,  a  cockerel,  and  a  hen)  have  been  moved  nearer  the  centre 
of  the  design  to  allow  for  the  addition  of  a  statue  of  cupid.  This  has 
been  placed  upon  a  stone  casket,  which  in  the  English  version  has 
only  the  foliage  on  it.  Another  change  has  been  made  on  the  urn  at 
the  left  of  the  design:  the  position  and  costuming  of  a  frieze  of  figures 
have  been  altered.  Finally,  the  ferocious  aspects  of  the  birds  in  the 
English  piece  have  been  softened  to  more  amiable  expressions. 

A  small  group  of  floral  designs  completes  the  range  of  the 
collection.  Some  of  these  are  in  monotone;  others  are  polychrome 
with  the  colours  either  printed  with  woodblocks  or  painted  by  hand. 

K.  B.  BRETT 


PUBLICATIONS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHS 

Publications  of  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  of  Archaeology  may  be 
ordered  at  the  Sales  Desk,  and  prints  of  photographs  of  Museum 
objects  from  the  Main  Office  of  Archaeology.  Orders  by  post  should 
be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Museum. 

The  following  publications  of  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  of 
Archaeology  are  in  print,  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  Museum: 

Fibres,  Spindles  and  Spinning  Wheels,  by  Dorothy  K.   Macdonald 
(mimeographed,  1944),  price  50  cents. 

Outline  Guide  to  the  East  Asiatic  Section  (1945),  price  15  cents. 

Chinese  Court  Costumes,  by  Helen  E.  Fernald  (1946),  price  $1.00. 

Outline  Guide  to  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  ( 1947,  Section  III  deals 
with  the  Museum  of  Archaeology),  price  50  cents. 

Excavating  Ontario  History,  by  Margaret  M.  Thomson  (published  by 
the  Division  of  Education,  1947). 

Palestine,  Ancient  and  Modern,  a  Guide  to  the  Palestinian  Collection 
(1949),  price  $1.50  (by  post  $2.00). 

Picture  Books:  Chinese  Pottery  Figurines;  Egyptian  Mummies;  Black- 
figure  and  Red-figure  Greek  Pottery  (all  1950),  50  cents  each. 

Books  of  the  Middle  Ages  (1950),  price  30  cents. 

Greek  Coins  in  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  of  Archaeology  (mimeo- 
graphed, 1951),  price  10  cents. 

Suggestions  for  Excavating  Indian  Sites  (mimeographed,  1951),  price 
10  cents. 

The  Chair  in  China,  by  Louise  Hawley  Stone  (1952),  price  $2.00. 

Chinese  Frescoes  from  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  ( Museum  Bulletins 
Nos.  12,  13  and  14,  bound  together),  price  75  cents. 

Bulletin  of  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  of  Archaeology,  price  50  cents 
(special  numbers  19,  20,  and  21,  75  cents). 


